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THE   GASPESIAN   PENINSULA 

Gaspe  as  a  Port  of  Call  for  Mail  Steamers 


A  few  years  ago,  the  late  Chrysostome  Langelier,  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  his  time,  published  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Gaspes- 
ian  Peninsula  and  its  resources  and  possibilities.  The  late  Arthur  Buies,  a  well- 
known  litterateur,  also  wrote  a  most  interesting  description  of  this  extensive  terri- 
tory. Up  to  that  time  the  country  had  been  known  for  its  extensive  codfisheries, 
but  had  been  considered  as  otherwise  almost  valueless.  The  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Metapedia  to  Gaspe,  now  nearing  completion,  is,  however,  drawing 
attention  to  this  isolated  district,  and  the  prospect  of  Gaspe  becoming  a  port  of 
call  for  the  Atlantic  mail  steamers  may  result  in  its  becoming  a  place  of  import- 
ance. Learning  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  of  this  city,  had  spent  several  weeks  in  Gaspe 
this  summer,  the  Chronicle  requested  that  gentleman  to  give  our  readers  his  im- 
pressions of  the  country,  and  they  are  as  follows:- — • 

"The  Gaspesian  Peninsula  may  be  said  to  extend  frcm  Metis  and  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  to  Cape  Gaspe,  a  distance  of  about  200  niles,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  south  by  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  contains 
a  population  of  55,000,  and  covers  about  14,000  square  miles,  or  nine  million  acres, 
an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia  or  of  Belgium.  Most  people  in  central 
Canada  have,  I  think,  looked  upon  the  Gaspe  country  as  a  mere  fringe  of  fishing 
hamlets  stretched  along  a  barren  and  forbidding  coast.  The  section  fronting 
upon  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  is,  of  course,  better  known,  and  to  many  travellers 
and  tourists  that  beautiful  coast,  with  its  exquisite  scenery  and  well-tilled  farms 
and  its  charming  villages  and  towns,  such  as  Carleton,  New  Bichmond,  New  Carl- 
isle, Paspebiac,  Port  Daniel  and  Perce,  is  more  or  less  familiar.  The  coast  front- 
ing on  the  St.  Lawience,  from  Metis  to  Gaspe,  is  less  known,  and  the  average 
Canadian,  looking  at  it  from  a  distance  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  is,  I  fancy, 
under  the  impression,  as  I  was,  that  it  contains  only  a  few  fishing  villages  and 
no  agricultural  or  industrial  resources  worth  speaking  of. 

A  trip  on  a  coasting  steamer  stopping  at  the  principal  points,  or  a  drive  along 
the  coast  over  fairly  good  roads,  will  serve  to  dispel  this  impression.  For  the  entire 
distance  of  200  miles,  from  Metis  to  Gaspe,  there  is  a  succession  of  villages  and 
parishes  more  or  less  important;  some  of  them,  such  as  Matane,  St.  Felieite,  Cap 
Chat,  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts — where  there  is  a  church  big  enough  for  a  cathedral — 
Fox  River,  Douglastown  and  Gaspe,  backed  up  by  well-cultivated  farms  growing 
wheat,  oats  and  everything  that  can  be  grown  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  and  ex- 
tending in  some  cases  for  four  and  five  ranges  from  the  coast.  Nor  are  indus- 
tries altogether  lacking,  though  they  might  be  increased,  for  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  saw  mills,  rossing  mills  and  spool  wood  muds  scattered  along  the  coast, 
ana  here  and  theie  an  ocean  steamer  or  ship  loading  the  output.  The  timber  of 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula  is  principally  spruce  and  cedar.  The  cedar  is  larige  and 
sounc  and  much  superior  to  what  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Province.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  well  timbered,  and  is  well  watered  by  rivers  of  some 
importance,  such  as  the  Metis,  Matane,  Cap  Chat,  Ste.  Anne,  Magdalen,  York, 
Dartmouth  and  Cascapedia,  some  of  them  being  the  best  salmon  rivers  in  Canada, 
Behind  the  Shickshock  range  of  mountains  which  faces  the  St.  Lawrence  coast, 
theie  are  said  to  be  some  good  valleys  of  agricultural  lands,  and  all  the  district  is 
leported  to  be  well  timbered,  the  forests  abound  in  moose  and  other  game  and 
the  rivers  in  salmon  and  trout.  In  minerals,  copper  and  asbestos  have  been  found, 
and  coal  has  been  recently  discovered  near  Gaspe,  its  existence  there  being  declq^gd 
by  geologists  not  impossible  in  connection  with  extensive  deposits  of  b( 
sandstone  found  there.  Petroleum  exists  at  Gaspe,  but  the  slope  of  the  £| 
is  said  to  be  unfavorable  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  oil  wells.  The  cod  fisheries  furnish,  of  course,  the  great  occupation 
people  and  employ  thousands  of  men,  causing  agriculture  to  be  moT^  of^ess 
neglected. 


Cod  have  been  plentiful  this  year  in  the  Gaspe  district,  thou.gh  the  reverse  in 
Labrador.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  the  fleet  of  fishing  boats  going  out  from  Gaspe 
Basin,  Perce,  Paspebiac  and  Fox  River,  most  interesting  to  see  the  fish  being  cured 
on  the  clean,  pebbly  beaches,  then  packed  in  neat  white  barrels  and  shipped  oil'  to 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Brazil  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  little  old  town  of  Gaspe 
is  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  beautifully  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the 
bays  formed  by  the  York  and  Dartmouth  rivers,  and  overlooking  a  spacious,  deep 
and  land-locked  harbor,  where  four  large  steam  saw  mills  give  a  busy  appearance 
to  things,  and  in  which  a  large  navy  could  ride  with  safety.  The  port  is  visited 
daily  by  steamers  of  some  kind,  from  the  cruiser  or  the  revenue  cutter  to  the 
gorgeous  steam  yacht  of  the  American  millionaire  or  salmon  fisher,  to  whom  this 
sheltered  harbor  seems  a  favorite  rendezvous.  The  scenery  surrounding  the  two 
bays  is  indescribably  beautiful,  and  the  well-tilled  farms  and  thickly  settled 
country  for  many  miles  around  rather  a  surprise  to  most  strangers.  The  bathing 
in  the  near  vicinity  is  not  good,  but  Haldimand  Beach,  five  miles  distant,  is  as 
good  for  surf  bathin.g  as  Old  Orchard,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  railway  will 
no  doubt  attract  many  visitors.  Agriculture  is  no  doubt  helped  by  the  long  hours 
of  daylight,  for  Gaspe,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  latitude  49,  further  north 
than  Lake  St.  John,  and  in  the  early  summer  one  can  read  a  book  by  daylight 
until  9.30  in  the  evening. 

Why  a  country  of  such  great  area,  such  magnificent  resources,  situated  at  the 
gateway  of  Canada,  and  known  to  and  visited  by  Europeans  before  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Quebec,  should  remain  so  long  in  isolation  and  undeveloped 
seems  hard  to  understand.  The  first  settlement  of  any  magnitude  seems  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  war  of  1759  when  some  of  the  great  Jersey  fishing  houses 
established  themselves  at  Gaspe,  Perce  and  Paspebiac.  Immigration  followed 
and  a  very  desirable  population  came  in  to  the  country  from  the  Channel  Islands 
followed  a  few  years  later  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  a  large  and 
equally  desirable  population  of  United  Empire  Loyalists.  From  these  two  sources, 
mingled  with  the  French  and  Acadians  already  established  there,  has  sprung  the 
splendid  population  now  inhabiting  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  hardy,  selfreliant,  simple, 
honest.  The  great  fishing  houses — the  Collas,  Robin,  Fruing,  LeBouthillier,  Vibert, 
Hyman  and  others — have  established  agencies  and  stores  all  around  the  coast  and 
exercise  a  baronial  sway  of  a  kindly  and  benevolent  nature,  reminding  one  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  But  the  absence  of  railway  facilities,  and  the  cutting  off 
of  all  communication  in  winter,  except  by  a  very  long  and  tedious  sleigh  journey, 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country  and  prevented  all  settlement  of  the 
interior.  This  is  now  being  remedied,  and  the  railway  from  the  Intercolonial 
at  Metapedia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  long  under  construction, 
lias  reached  Newport,  and  will  be  into  Gaspe  next  year.  When  that  is  achieved, 
the  people  of  the  district  predict,  and  I  think  with  reason,  a  great  future  for  the 
country.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  first  point  sighted  by  incoming 
Atlantic  steamers  is  Cape  Gaspe,  at  the  mouth  of  Gaspe  harbor.  A  run  of  ten 
miles  takes  a  vessel  into  the  inner  harbor,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  almost  land- 
locked, spacious  and  very  deep,  where  the  Government  are  building  a  deep  water 
wharf  at  the  railway  terminus  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more.  With 
a  delay  of  only  about  an  hour  to  the  voyage,  the  English  mail  steamers  will  be 
able  to  laud  their  mails  there  and  in  ten  hours  the  train  will  be  in  Quebec,  a  saving 
of  half  a  day  in  the  time  of  delivery.  And  when,  later  on,  the  Matane  and  Gaspe 
Railway,  now  being  constructed,  is  finished  throu.gh  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
a  further  shortening  of  one  hundred  miles  will  make  an  additional  saving  of  time. 

When  all  this  is  carried  out,  Gaspe  will  become  an  important  port,  perhaps  a 
winter  port,  the  interior  of  the  Pen  insula  will  be  developed  and  peopled,  and  this 
great  district  will  have  done  its  share — following  the  lead  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
district,  of  the  new  industrial  towns  on  the  Quebec  Central,  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  which  have  recently  sprung  up  around  the  water  powers  of  the  St. 
.Maurice,  and  of  the  new  agricultural  district  about  to  be  developed  by  the  Trans- 
continental   Railway    near   Lake    Abitibi — in    swelling   the    population    of   the   Pro- 

•<■   of   Quebec    anil    surprising  the   other    provinces   by    increasing,    instead    of 
ing,  as  was  expected,  the  ratio  of  our   Parliamentary  lepresentation   and 
the  Confederation. 

ie  thinks  that   this  is  an  overdrawn   picture,  let   him  take  the  comfort- 
11  found  steamship  Cascap$dia  and  after  a  delightful  trip  to  Gaspe,  a 
rstay  at  Baker's  excellent  hotel,  and  a  return  trip  by  the  beautiful  Baie 
irs,   he  will   be  convinced. 


# 


